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» ‘The Iowa State Library Commission was 
“ereated by an act of the 28th General Assembly 
» Of the State of Iowa, March 20, 1900. 
"The Commission organized in July, with 
‘ Johnson Brigham, President, and Alice 8. 
Tyler, Secretary, but active work was not be- 
gun until the following October. 

To promote the establishment and efficiency 
of free public libraries and public school 
libraries in Iowa is the purpose for which 
this Commission was created. 

The Commission desires to be of, real 
“service to the library interests of Iowa. In- 


@hiries, information and suggestions are in- | 


vited. No matter how small and apparently 
‘unimportant your library problem may be, the 
Gommission is wilfiag and may be able to 
materially help you; and, where the interests 
“involved are large, you will surely avail your- 
felyes of all the help that experience and 
training can give. 
The active codperation of all other educa- 
§ tional interests in the state is desired. Teach- 
‘ems can do much in arousing public senti- 
ment in favor of a local library, as well as in 
encouraging and directing the reading of the 
young. Women’s clubs are earnest in their 





efforts to encourage the establishment of a 
public library in every town and to make it 
useful; with their codperation the Commission 
may hope soon to see free public libraries in 
every county in the state of Iowa. It is hoped 
that other organizations will lend their influ- 
ence toward this end, and that earnest, devoted 
individual workers for the public good will 
agitate and enlighten their communities as to 
the benefits and possibilities of a library. 

The law relating to the establishment of 
free libraries in Iowa enables cities and towns 
to provide for the formation and maintenance 
of a free public library by public tax, provided 
that at a general or special election the citizens 
shall have voted in favor of its establishment. 
A board of trustees consisting of nine mem- 
bers is appointed by the mayor,and this board 
shall determine within certain limits . the 
amount of tax to be levied; it shall direct and 
control the affairs. of the library, select the 


| librarian, and purchase books and all equip- 


ment necessary for the proper conduct of the 
library. For full text of this law see Code of 
Iowa, 1897, Secs. 727-732. It is also given 
in this number of the Bulletin. 

_ Any communications regarding the organi- 
zation of libraries, the selection of books, 
their classification, cataloging, library litera- 
ture, supplies, etc., will receive prompt atten- 
tion. If a personal visit to advise with the 
librarian and the board of trustees, or to ad- 
dress a meeting preliminary to the establish- 
ment of a library is desired, such request will 
be complied with whenever possible, without 
expense to the local library. 


IOWA SUMMER SCHOOL FOR LIBRARY 
TRAINING, 


The Iowa State Library Commission takes 
pleasure in announcing a Library school as 
a department of the summer session of 
the State “University at Iowa City, under 





the auspices of the Commission. This 
will be a six-weeks course, from June 17 to 
July 27. > 

This course is undertaken because of a desire 
to raise the standard of librarianship in Iowa, 
and make it possible for the ambitious library 
worker to acquaint herself with modern library 
methods. 

It is intended for the librarians of the smaller 
libraries, and for those definitely appointed 
to library positions, who wish to prepare for 
their work. Itis in no sense offered as a sub- 
stitute for the full course of one of the regular 
library schools, but is given for those who feel 
their lack of knowledge of modern library 
methods and have not the time or means to 
attend a library school. By securing a leave 
of absence for six weeks, they can in a brief, 
systematic course, such as is planned, gain 
a broader view of the work asa whole. The 
aim will be to give as thorough a course of 
technical library training as can be compressed 
into six weeks of close work. In all cases 
where the subject admits, instruction will be 
accompanied by practice work which will be 
carefully revised and criticised. 

The school will be under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Iowa State Library Commis- 
sion, Miss Alice 8. Tyler, formerly head cata- 
loger of the Cleveland (Ohio) Public Library. 

A competent and trained instructor will give 
the daily lectures on technical subjects, assisted 
by a skilled reviser. 

The library of the university, comprising 
about 57,000 volumes, and the public library 
of Iowa City, comprising about 4,000 volumes, 
will be at the service of the students, affording 
ample practice work. 

Lectures will be given during the course by 
members of the faculty of the State University 
and members of the Library Commission. Dr. 


Geo. E. MacLean, President of the State Uni-. 


versity, and a member of the Library Com- 
mission, and Hon. Johnson Brigham, State 
Librarian, and President of the Library Com- 
mission, are expected to lecture on some of 
the larger phases of library work. 

Mrs. Ridgway, Librarian of the State Uni- 
versity, will lecture on government publica- 
tions, and other librarians may be heard 
during the course, on themes of especial 
interest. 

Inasmuch as emphasis is laid on practice 
work and prompt technical revision and cor- 








rection, the number admitted to the class must 
be limited. ; . 

The course is intended especially for libra- 
rians who are in charge of small libraries, 
Those who have had some experience in library 
work, or wish to prepare for definite positiong: 
will therefore be given preference. If this limit. 
is not reached by these, others may be admitted, 
The requirements for admission are at least q 
four years high school course or its equivalent, 

In addition to the regular summer school’ 
tuition cf $5.00, there will be the cost of 
library material necessary for practice work 
and the necessary text books, which will not) 
exceed $10.00. 

Applications should be made on the blank: 
form to be obtained of the director, Miss Alice 
8S. Tyler, State Library Commission, Deg 
Moines, Iowa, and should be sent in not later” 
than May 1, 1901. 





WHAT CAN BE DONE OVER THE LOAN. 
DESK TO HELP READERS IN THE 
SELECTION OF GOOD BOOKS. 


By Miss Margaret Mann,* 

Senior Instructor, Illinois State Library School, 3 

Champaign, til. 

The function of the public library can n6 
longer be expressed in few words; its scope if 
without limit, its obligations are many, and 
desires should be never ending. Inthe presen 
day, when novelty is one of the leading mos 
tives, there comes into the library work a neq 
and rather perplexing question to solve. ‘‘ 
modern library movement is a movement 
increase by every possible means the acce 
bility of books, to stimulate their reading, 
to create a demand for the best,’’ but th 
selection of means to accomplish these enda) 
and how far, they shall be carried, demand 
most careful selection. Novelty which merely 
attracts without holding, does little good 
lessens the deeper influence which the lib 
ought to have over its reading public. 

Mr. Dana has so well expressed the question 
which this new movement brings with it thi 
I repeat here his words: ‘‘What policy shal 
the library adopt, what special steps shall ij 
take, to meet the demand here, to check 
demand there; to become well known without 
becoming simply prominent, to become pop 1 


*From a paper read before the Indiana Lib 
Association. a 
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lar without losing dignity; to become cheering 
without becoming s'mply a pleasure resort ?”’ 
The pendulum of popularity is swinging 


very far in library work towards the ‘‘ simply | 


inent,’? and unless careful attention be 


given to the methods, materials and scope of | 
advertising, the library will not be the potent | 
factor in the community which it ought to be. | 
Fads may creep into the library work as well | 
as into other lines, and if left to dominate will | 
defeat the purpose for which we are all working. | 

There is no department of a library which | 
does not find it necessary to cater to the de- | 
Each in its own way is | 
working for one common result, which is the. | 
best seryice that can be given by a library to its | 


mands of the public. 


constituents. 

The department with which the public comes 
in direct contact is the loan department, and 
here, more than in any other place, lies the 
power to stimulate, direct and foster the un- 


developed mind and to guide the persistent | 
reader from a chosen line into broader and | 


better channels. 

In the small library there must, of necessity, 
be combined under one person the work 
which, in the large library is supervised by 
many. The loan assistant, and perbaps often 
she is the librarian, must also be the reference 
librarian and the attendant of the information 
desk ; she must not only give out information 
confined between two covers, but must be 
ready to answer questions and to give sug- 
gestions. 

The selection of books for purchase in a 
library is a difficult one, but how difficult as 
well is the selection of books for a certain in- 
dividual. If the work of this department is to 
be undertaken by one person she must, of 
necessity, gather about her all the helps she 
can, notonly to inform herself upon a subject 
on short notice, but to furnish to the reader 
means by which he may help himself and by 
so doing help her. 

An analysis may be made of the readers in 
the average public library and for convenience 
we may group them into the following classes: 
Adults: 

Average reader. 

Club women. 

Professional people. 

Teachers. 

Children. 
If the loan assistant is to serve the above 





classes of readers, gain their confidence and 
codperation she must give to them the best 
part of herself and in giving thisshe must-fur- 
nish herself with every possible aid and labor 
saving device. Posted lists which will answer 
questions asked many times a day, blanks 
which can be handed to the applicant who 
is desirous of reading a book which he 
wants the library to buy, guides which will 
tell the member of the Women’s club just 
how to outline her program for the year’s 
work, bulletins which will furnish the boy 
with a subject for his monthly essay—these are 
the tools which every loan assistant must use 
if she will serve many people satisfactorily, 
cautiously and quickly. 

If the reader can be made to feel that his 


| suggestions and requests are heeded, his codp- 
| eration will soon follow. 


If requests are made 
over the desk for books which the library does 
not possess, it is often a great satisfaction toa 
reader if he be allowed to suggest the purchase 
of such. Give this reader a request slip on 
which he,shall record the author, title and 
trade items of the book, adding his name ari 
address. Keep these request blanks, ordering 
such books as it seems best to add to yourcol- 
lection. The book when received should be 
reserved for the reader and a notice of such — 
receipt sent to him. These request slips, with 
an invitation to the readers to use them when 
wanting to suggest new books, placed at the 
loan desk, will take no time of the assistant 
and may save many questions. 

The ever recurring question, ‘‘Is the latest 
novel in?’’ is one which has been but partly 
answered. The demand for the much-talked- 
of books is in many libraries far greater than 
the supply and it is a question if a library is 
justified in furnishing the number of books 
which would be required, if all seekers after 
the popular fiction could be satisfied. 

Very often a book which is very popular for 
a short time dies out in a few months. Should 
the library spend its money to satisfy a pass- 
ing fancy or should it restrict its purchases to 
books of a more permanent or more lasting 
value? It should certainly meet any reason- 
able demand, but it is certainly not within 
the province of any library to spend public 
money to satisfy a fad. 

It is within the province of every library to 
accommodate its borrowers in every way pos- 
sible and in order to satisfy the readers of the 
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suggested by some current event, as the war : 


popular books the library can purchase extra 
copies of these books anid rent them to such 
readers as are willing to pay for their use. 
Books for such a collection are generally not 
ordered until all the free copies are in cir- 
culation and the proportion of free copies, 
to duplicate copies depends partly upon the 
value of the book, its chance of perma- 
nent popularity, the probable length of. the 
demand, etc. Copies from the duplicate col- 
lection, as it is commonly called, are lent 


by the library at the rate of two to five | 


cents a day and by the time the popularity of 
a book has begun to wane, it has been paid 
for by the borrowers, each of whom has con- 
tributed a very small sum towards its cost. 
Such a collection is designed not as a source 
of income but merely to meet the demands of 
the reader who must read the much-talked-of- 
~books. 

This seems to be the most satisfactory way 
of supplying the demand for popular fiction 
without expending the public money. There 
are, in every community, people who are will- 
: ing to pay for a privilege and this is what they 
do when using the duplicate collection. After 
books have served their purpose in the collec- 
tion, copies can be added to the main collec- 
tion and extra copies may be sent to some less 
fortunate library or institution. 

Those readers who are happy with a book of 
Bertha Clay’s or Mrs. Southworth’s certainly 
need the attention of the loan assistant and it 
isa problem to know how to lead persons with 
such taste from the bad to the good and still 
hold their confidence and interest. Very often 
such readers are taking out the same class of 
books day after day because they know of 
nothing better and have never tried anything 
different. One of the most successful attempts 
in influencing borrowers to read better books 
was introduced by Mr. Crunden of the St. 
Louis public library. Every time an inferior 
book was issued a call slip was placed in the 
book calling the attention of the reader to cer- 
tain good books and inviting him to read one 
of these after finishing the one in hand. The 
result was that the reader finding a call slip 
already made out, requiring no effort on his 
part drew out the better books and soon be- 
came interested in a new and more elevating 
line of reading. 

Reference and reading lists may be occas- 
oned by a wide range of causes ; they may be 





with China, some anniversary or holiday, as 


Thanksgiving, or they may be due to some > 


revival of interest in an individual, as we have 


recently seen in Napoleon and Cromwell, or | 


they may be on the topics suggested by the 
teacher in the public schools. 


of topics for school essays, let the teacher learn 


Through such © 
list the librarian can interest more readers | 
| than she could possibly reach by individual § 
| assistance. Let the school boy find here a list | 


from this the points of comparison between 


the different U. 8. histories. When the circus 
comes to town let the children find a reading 
list about the animals. The second and greater 


part of such a bulletin should be given up to” 


the accessions of new books. The author with ” 


his initials, brief title and call number are suf-" 
ficient entries to call attention to the additions, 
Through the notes special mention can be} 


made of important works. 


More than, perhaps, anything else the bul-. 


letin serves to promote interest in the readin 
of books no longer new. These good old 
books can be called or recalled to the atten- 
tion of the reader in connection with the ne 
ones by showing how one supplements of 
duplicates the other. 
done through the bulletin but also through th 
books. A brief note telling of the scope and 
character of a book with suggestions as to 
supplementary reading along the same lin 


This may not only bel 


may be written on a slip and posted in the) 
new book to call attention to others. 7" 

These notes may be obtained from Publis 
er’s Weekly, other library bulletins, and book) 


reviews. 
The libraries of the small towns may find 
impossible to print a bulletin, andin me 


cases they must codperate with the newspaper) 


which will be willing to print library news 
lists at regular intervals without charge. Lists, 
of books so printed can be used as call slig 
as it isan easy matter to have extra copie® 
struck off when the type is already set up. 
Certain library bulletins should be alway 
at hand to answer the many questions which 
come to the loan desk. In these the librarii 
can find suggestions and directions. Amoi 
the most useful ones are those published by the 
Cambridge (Mass.) public library; Carnegi 
library of Pittsburg, Pa.; Pratt Instit 
(Brooklyn) free library; Salem (Mass.) publi 
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Pa., and Springfield (Mass.) public library. 
The people outside the library can be reached 
only by printed matter, while those who fre- 
quent the library can be educated along lines 
other than those which they get from the 
printed page. If the boy or girl in whose 
home there is a scarcity of pictures, who 


’ knows nothing of art, whose eyes have never 


been opened to the beauties of nature, who is 
unformed in mind and manner, finds an 
attractive room and a willing assistant await- 
ing the silent appeal, he or she may receive 
more inspiration from his first visit than from 
twenty story books. Mr. Larned bas said, 
‘To make everything of books in the devel- 
opment of men and women is a greater mis- 
take, perhaps, than to make nothing of them. 
For life has teachings, and nature-out-of-doors 
bas teachings, for which no man, if he misses 
them, can find compensation in books.’’ Hav- 
ing found these, how much more can he enjoy 
them if he has Thoreau and Earnest Seton- 
Thompson to guide him and accompany him. 
Make the children acquainted with such men 
as these, tell them what they write about by 
making an illustrated list of their works. 
The picture bulletin is one of the most effec- 
tive means of leading the unsettled mind 
towards the best of children’s books, and here 
more than in any other » ork, the greatest care 
should be exercised. Any picture will not do, 
any mounting board will not look, well, the 
most hurried pasting will not answer. This 
bulletin must be to the children a sample of 
art, neatness, and symmetry. 

The color scheme must be carefully thought 
out, the pictures must be true to the subject 
as well as artistic, the mounting must be done 
with great care and neatness. The whole 
should be attractive without being gaudy, 
artistic without being beyond understanding. 

Well made bulletins should be placed at the 
loan desk to'call the attention of the readers 
to any timely topics, new books, books about 
the days we celebrate, and a great variety of 
other subjects. It is generally more satisfac- 
tory to place the books with the bulletin. 
Lists will not be noticed if books are not at 
hand. Have a shelf near the loan desk where 
the books can always be found, and above 
these place the bulletin which is to advertise 
them. 

In'‘another place near the desk a birthday 
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library; Osterhout free library of Wilkesbarre, - 


bulletin can be placed. Let the readers find 
here a picture and a very brief sketch of some 
noted person on the birthday of that person. 
Another poster calling attention to the leading 
articles in the magazines will attract readers 
to this class of books who may not have taken 
time to peruse them before. When an inter- 
esting article comes out in a magazine, not 
only call the attention of the reader to this 
article, but go further and tell how the subject 
is further treated in some good book. 

The expense attached to the making of pos- 
ters will bevery littleif care is taken in getting 
together the materiale which may be used for 
them. Pictures from publishers’ catalogs and 
magazines are to be found in every library. 
Preserve all these in an unmounted form. 
Pictures can now be purchased for a very 
small sum. Free hand cutting can be used to 
advantage in making posters. 

For the boy who is passing through the dime 
novel stage a good pirate poster will not be 
amiss, and on this can be listed such books as 
Treasure Island and Prisoner of Zenda. Such 
a poster may be the means of alluring the 
boy from the inferior books of this class to 
the better books of adventure. 

An excellent suggestion has been made and 
carried out by an enthusiastic librarian in Wis- 
consin. A ladder was drawn on a strip of 
paper, and over each round was written the 
title of a book. These books were carefully 
graded, and the books selected with an idea 
to real mental climbing on the literature lad- 
der. Several of these are used, and the child 
is allowed to select his own ladder, and his 
name is entered on the roll of honor when the 
chosen ladder is mounted. 





LIBRARY NEWS OF THE STATE. 





Grinnell is to have a public library building 
through the generosity of one of her citizens, 
Hon. Joel Stewart, to cost about $15,000. A 
book fund of $3,000 has been raised by H. 
W. Spaulding and other citizens. 

* * 
* 

West Liberty has voted in favor of a free 
public library, and will organize and open the 
doors of her ‘‘ people’s university’’ in the 
spring. 


- * 


* 
Hawarden has recently opened a library 
through the earnest efforts of some of the 












ladies of that city, who have solicited funds 
and “used every exertion to make a library 
possible. A membership fee is now charged, 
but it is hoped that it will develop into a free 
library, supported by public tax. 

oF * 


* 
Red Oak is planning for a public library, the 
Women’s club being actively interested. 
* * 


* 

Nevada has a new library building nearing 
completion. 

_ 6 * 

Dubuque voted to accept Mr. Carnegie’s 
offer of $50,000 for a library building, and 
now a resident of Dubuque, Mr. F. D. Stout, 
has given a valuable lot as a memorial to his 
father, on which to erect the building. 

* * 
* 

Eldora public library has been re-organiz- 
ing this winter and Miss Goetzmann, from the 
New York State Library School will assist the 
librarian, Miss Estabrook, in the cataloging 
of the library. 

had e * 

Iowa Falls is considering a proposition from 
Mr. E. 8S. Ellsworth, a resident of that city, 
who has at heart the good of his community, 
regarding the erection of a library building. 
The scheme includes a park on the river front, 
and the citizens are asked to furnish the site 
for the library. 


+ * 


* 

Boone is expecting to see the completion of 
her new $10,000 library building in the 
spring, the gift of Senator C. J. A. Ericson. 
The work is progressing satisfactorily, and 
preference is being given to thorough work- 
manship rather than haste. 


* * 
* 


Muscatine is expecting to see work progress 
rapidly this year on the new kibrary building, 
to be erected through the liberality of one of 
her citizens, Mr. P. M. Musser, at a cost of 


$30,000. 


* * 


* 
Hampton public library is being classified | 
| altruistic movement. 


and shelf-listed and a new charging system | 


introduced. 


* * 
* 


ginning the erection of the $50,000 library 
building, the gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie. A 
lot centrally located has been purchased. 
After a most careful examination of the large 
number of plans submitted an admirable plan 





was agreed upon, but it has since been found» 
that the plan chosen involved an expenditure 
of over $100,000. Other plans will therefore ~ 
be considered. 


. * 
+ 


Fort Dodge is the latest recipient of a library 
gift from Mr. Andrew Carnegie, he having 
expressed his intention of giving them $30,- 
000 for the erection of a new public library 
building. Fort Dodge is the home of Capt.- 
W. H. Johnston, one of the members of the 
Library Commission, and for years the Presi-~ 
dent of the State Library Association. 


_ ” 

Corning is rejoicing over the opening of her 
new public library' building, a gift to the town | 
by Mrs. Rawson, as a memorial to her hus- 
band. Mrs. Towner, one of the Library Com- 
missioners, whose home is in Corning, has~ 
for some time been actively interested in this > 
library as one of the Board of Trustees. 


7 * 

Glenwood is hoping to have a free public} 
library supported by public tax. The Women’s 4 
club has supported a library through persist- 7 
ent and earnest effort and have a collection of 
1,000 volumes which they would turn over) 
to the city. 


* - 
* 


Tipton has voted to have a free public library 
and the books are now being purchased and 
put in order. The secretary of the Commis) 
sion will help them inaugurate the work. i 

- - 


- 

Marion hopes to have a free public libra 
and the members of the Women’s club there 
are working earnestly toward that end. 

* * 
. 

Ottumwa, after a long delay, hopes soon to 
see work begun on the new $50,000 publi¢ 
library building, the gift of Mr. Andrew Care) 
negie ; a suitable lot has been secured. 





LIBRARY EXTENSION. 


The, library movement is preéminently 
Something of the spiri 
of the missionary is seen in the earnestness) 


| and zeal with which a few public spirited peo= 
Davenport is taking active steps toward be- | 


| 


| 


ple in a community conceive the idea that # 
library will benefit the people of their to 
and then labor heroically to secure such 
institution, to be both a safeguard to the your 
and a source of inspiration to all. The spirit 
goes beyond the bounds of the home towl 

































when once the library is established, and an 
ambition to see the state dotted with libraries 
seems to be the hope of those already benefited 
by the influence of good books. Iowa is rap- 
idly developing this spirit. It led tothe securing 
of a Library Commission and now codperates 
with the Commission in every way possible. 
Since the beginning of the activities of the 
Commission, October 1, 1900, there has been 
much to encourare the friends of the library 
movement and everything to indicate that such 
a central bureau was needed. Requests for 
advice and information as to the library law 
of Iowa, how to start a library, the selection 
of books, the choice of a librarian, how to 
classify and catalog, how to codperate with 
schools and to be helpful to young people, and 
similar requests show that trustees and libra- 
rians are realizing the importance of their trust 
and are awakening to their opportunities. 
Help has been extended by letter when possi- 


_ble, but many problems require a personal 


visit from the Secretary of the Commission, 
who has during the quarter spent about one- 
half her time ‘‘in the field.’”’ Many dates 
are arranged ahead for visits, to assist either 
in arousing interest or in organizing. The 
many calls made on the Secretary show how 
fast and far the work is widening. 

- The commission idea, including the travel- 
ing library, is being recognized by the states 
not having Commissions as the next step in 
educational development. Our neighboring 
state, Nebraska, is making an active cam- 
paign for the passage of a bill creating a Com- 
mission. The president of the lowa Commis- 
sion, State Librarian Brigham, recently ad- 
dressed the Nebraska Library Association on 
Library Commissions and out of the fullness of 
his experience in securing Iowa legislation 
gave them such a practical and helpful ad- 
dress that they have printed it for use as a 
campaign document. 

Illinois hopes to secure the passage of a Com- 
mission bill this winter, and Missouri, South 
Dakota, Idaho and Washington are working 
toward that end. At present seventeen states 
have Library Commissions. 


FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY LAW OF IOWA. 


Code of 1897 as Amended by the Twenty- 
Eighth General Assembly. 

SEcTION 727. Public Library.—Cities and 

towns shall have power to provide for the for- 
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free 


ublie 
library, open to the use of all the inhabitants, 


mation and maintenance of a 


under proper regulations, and may purchase 
land and erect buildings, or hire buildings or 
rooms suitable for that purpose, and provide 
for the compensation of the necessary em- 
ployes: may receive, hold or dispose of any 
and all gifts, donations, devises and bequests 
that may be made to them for the purpuse of 
Penang inereasing or ymproving any such 
library; and the council may apply the profits, 

roceeds, interest and rents accruing there- 
rom in such manner as will best promote the 
prosperity and utility of such library; but no 
money can be appropriated for such pu 
until the electors of such city or town shall, at 
a general or special election have voted for 
the establishment of such library. 


Sec. 728. Library Trustees.—In any city 
or town in which a free public library has 
been established, there shall be a board of 
library trustees, consisting of nime members, 
to be s=ppointed by the mayor, by and with 
the approval of the council. Of said trustees 
first appointed, one-third shal) hold office for 
two, one-third for four, and one-third for six 
years, from the first day of July following 
their appointment; and, at their first meeting, 
shall cast lots for their respective terms, 
reporting the result of such lot to the council. 
Biennially thereafter, before the first day of 
July, the Mayor shall appoint, by and with 
the approval of the council, ‘three trustees 
to succeed the trustees retiring on the follow- 
ing first day of aay each of whom shall hold 
“office for six years from such first day of Jaly, 
and until his successor is appointed and quali- 
fied. Vacancies occurring in the board shall 
be filled by appointment by the mayor, such 
appointees to fill out the unexpired term for 
which the appointment is made. Bona fide 
citizens and residents of the city or town, 
male or female, over‘the age of twenty-one 
years, are alone eligible to membership. The 
removal of any trustee permanently from the 
city shall render his office as a trustee vacant. 
Members of said board shall receive no com- 
pensation for their services. 

Sec. 729. Powers.—Said board of library 
trustees shall have and exercise the following 
powers: To meet and organize by the election 
of one of their number as president of the 
board, and by the election of a secretary and 
such other officers as the board may deem 
necessary; to have charge, control and super- 
vision of the public library, its appurtenances 
and fixtures, and rooms containing the same, 
directing and controlling all the affairs of such 
library; to employ a librarian, such assistants 
and employes as may be necessary for the 
proper management of said library, and fix 
their compensation; but, prior tosuch employ- 
ment, the compensation of such librarian, 
assistants and employes shall be fixed for the 
term of employment by a py ee of the 
members of said board voting in favor thereof; 
to remove such librarian, assistants or em- 


| eta by a vote of two-thirds of such board 
or misdemeanor, incompetency or inattention 
to the duties of such employment; to select 
and make purchases of oats » pamphlets 
magazines, periodicals, papers, maps, jour- 
nals, furniture, fixtures, stationery and sup- 
\plies for such library; to authorize the use of 
such libraries by non-residents of such cities 
and towns and to fix charges therefor; to 
make and adopt, amend, modify or repeal 
by-laws, rules and regulations, not inconsist- 
ent with law, for the care, use, government 
and ma ment of such library and the bus- 
iness of said board, fixing and enforcing _ 
alties for the viclation thereof; and to have 
exclusive control of the expenditures of all 
taxes levied for library purposes as provided 
by law, and of all other moneys belonging to 
the library fund. Said board shall keep a 
record of its proceedings. 

Sec. 730. Library Fund.—All moneys re- 
ceived and set apart for the maintenance of 
such library shall be deposited in the treasury 
of such city or town to the credit of the library 
fund, and shall be kept by the treasurer sepa- 
rate and apart from all other moneys, and 
paid out upon the orders of the board of trus- 
tees, signed by its president and secretary. 

Sec. 731. -—Said board of trustees 
shall each year make to the council a report 
for the year ending December 31st, a state- 
ment of the condition of the library, the num- 
ber of books added thereto, the number 
circulated, the number not returned or lost, 
the amount of fines collected, and the amount 
of money expended in the maintenance thereof 
during sueh year, together with such further 
information as it may deem important. 

Sec. 732. Library Tax.—The board of 
trustees shall before the first day of August in 
each year, determine and fix the amount or 
rate, not exceeding one mill on the dollar in 

- cities of thefirst class having a population of 
twenty-five thousand or over, and not exceed- 
ing two mills on the dollar in all other cities 
and in towns, of the taxable valuation of such 
city or town, to be levied, collected and appro- 
priated for the ensuing year for the mainte- 
nance of such library; and in cities and towns, 


also the amount or rate, not exceeding three | 


mills on the dollar of the taxable valuation of 
such a. to be levied, collected and appro- 
priated for the purchase of real estate and the 
erection of a building or buildings thereon for 


a public gare or for the payment of inter- 
de 


for the creation of a sinking fund 


est on of indebtedness incurred for that pur- 
, an 
or the extinguishment of such indebtedness; 


and shall cause the same to be certified to the | 


city council, which shall levy such tax or so 
much thereof as it may deem necessary to 


promote library interests for each of said pur- | 


so determined and fixed, and certify the 

per cent thereof to the county auditor, with the 
other taxes for said year. 

Sec. 953. Library Tax for Cities under 

Special Charter.—The bo of library trus- 





| the trustees of the State 





tees, before the first day of August in each 
year, shall determine and fix the amount o; 
rate, not exceeding one mill on the dollar, in 
any one year, of the taxable valuation of such 
city B ipo under ial charters], to be 
levied, collected and appropriated for the" 
ensuing year for the maintenance of such) 
library, and shall cause the same to be ce 
tified to the council, which shall levy the 
with the other taxes for such year. 





An Act to Create a Li Commission 
and Promote the Establishment and 
Efficiency of Free Public Libraries 
and Public School Libraries in 
the State of lowa, and to 
Appropriate Money 
Therefor. 


Be it Enacted by the General Assembly of t 
State of Iowa.— 
Section 1. State Library Commission— 

Term—Chairman.—The governor shall appoint 

four persons, at least two of whom shall be 

women, who, with the state librarian and 
superintendent of publicinstruction and presi-’ 

dent of the State university, shall constitute a) 

State Library Commission. The first memberg 

appointed by the governor shall be appointed 

for terms of two, three, four and five yea 
from the first day of July, 1900, and ali sub=) 
sequent appointments shall be for terms of 
five years, except appointments to fill vacan- 
cies. The Commission shall annually elect @ 
chairman. 
Src. 2. 
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Duties — Biennial Report. — Thé 
Commission shall give advice and counsel 
all free libraries and to all public school lib 
ries in the state, and to all communities whic 
may pro to establish them, as to the be 
means of establishing and administering suc 
libraries, the selection of books, cataloging 
and other details of library management. The 
Commission may also send its members to 
in organizing new libraries or in improvif 
those already established, and codperate wi 
Library in the devel: 
opment of the traveling library system. Th 
ommission shall make a biennial report to th 
poremses, 1,000 copies of which shall be pub 
ished as other official ——— are published, 

Sec. 3. Reports from Libraries.—The Con 
mission shall each year obtain from all f 
public libraries and all public school librarie an 
reports showing the condition, growth, deveb bu 
opment and manner of conducting said lib ter 
ries, and shall obtain reports from oth vis 
libraries in the state at their discretion, a inc 
shall furnish annually to the secretary of s wit 
such information for publication in the Io pai 
Official Register as may be deemed of publig 
interest. 

Sec. 4. Secretary—Office.—Said Commil ex} 
sion shallemploy a secretary not of itsown numa 
ber, who shall serve at the will of the Commit &n) 
sion and for such compensation and undersué 
conditions as it shall determine. It shall be 























duty of said secretary to keep a record of the | the Commission to the state auditor, who shall 
proceedings of the Commission ; to keep accu- | issue warrants therefor upon the state treas- 





r, in rate accounts of its financial transactions, and | ury, and there is hereby annually appropriated 
such to act underthe direction of the Commission in | from any funds inthe state treasury not other- 
» b » organizing new libraries and improving those | wise appropriated the sum of two thousand 
he already established, and in general to perform | dollars to carry into effect the provisions of 
such guch other duties as may be aangnes him by | this act. 
ce .* the Commission. In addition to his salary he Approved March 20, 1900. 
» tax shall be allowed his necessary traveling ex- 
nses while absent from his office in the ser- 
/' vice of the Commission, the same to be certi- BURLINGTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
si fied and paid Hoh 7+ seine manner as ef . as 
expenses incu ythe Commission. Sai ; : 
at Commission shall have its office at the office of | Burlington has by farthe most commodious, 
P the state librarian. complete, artistic and convenient Public 









Sec. 5. Appropriation—How Drawn.—No Library building in the state. Work on it 
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VIEW OF THE BURLINGTON FREE PUGLIC LIBRARY. 
member of the Commission shall ever receive ; began October 25, 1896, and it was completed 
any compensation for services as a member, | for occupancy June 28, 1898. 

but the traveling expenses of members in gt- : : : 
tending meetings of the Commission or in | Beside the ordinary reading room, reference 
visiting or establishing libraries, and other | room, delivery room, and a splendid stack 
incidental and necessary expenses connected room (with shelving for 65,000 volumes) 


with the work of the Commission, shall be : . : 
paid, including compensation and expenses of | “here is 8 commodious natural history room 


secretary mentioned in section 4 of this | well fitted with rare specimens, illustrating 
act, provided that the whole amount of said | natural history.and domestic arts; also a club 


sxpences, incloding seoretarse ney shall | room and a beautiful lecture hall. The build- 
ac — we oe Th Ste lesen 8 Font ing is harmoniously tinted throughout ard has 


mission or by its members under this law shall | Many artistic features of merit, which render 
be certified by the chairman and secretary of | the‘interior unusually attractive. Theexterior 
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is composed of Lake Superior red stone, of a 
‘ soft and pleasing color. 

This model library building is the result of 
a combination of careful, well-directed man- 
agement, and public spirit. The building and 
furniture cost between $60,000 and $70,000, 
of which amount Hon. Philip M. Crapo has 
contributed nearly one-half. Mr. Crapo has 
also had entire charge of construction,— and 
that without charge for his services. The 
building would ‘otherwise have cost a much 
larger sum than has been expended. This 
building is a convincing argument that we 
¢an build libraries in Iowa that will compare 
favorably with others in cities of the same size 
anywhere in the United States, without calling 
for outside help. 

The Burlington library has: 19,060 volumes, 
and the circulation during the past year was 
460,500 volumes. The annual meeting of the 
Library Association and the State Library 
Commission will be held in Burlington this 
fall. This meeting will give the librarians and 
library trustees of the state an opportunity 
to inspect this beautiful building, and note its 
interior arrangement with the library in active 
operation. 


SCHOOL DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 


This winter has seen the new school library 
law go into effect, and although it is too soon 
to see results in the use of the books in the 
rural school, it is not too early to note the en- 
thusiastic reception given the idea by school 
superintendents, teachers and pupils. 

The funds for the purchase of books are used 
to the best advantage, from the fact that a list 
of books has been prepared by the State Board 
of Educational Examiners for this purpose. 
As this is a carefully prepared list made up 
largely of books for the young, librarians will 
find it very helpful. Send to the.Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Hon. Richard C. 
Barrett, for a copy. 


CHILDREN AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


By Mrs. M. M. Battis,* 
Librarian Marshalltown (lowa) Public Library. 
It is one of those fabled castles of ours to 
make the library an attractive home for chil- 
dten, especially during spare hours. To do 
this we have our children’s corner furnished 
with tables, one bearing new periodicals, and 








_ *Read at Sioux Oity meeting of the Iowa State 
Library Association. 





old also (if clean and good), one furnished} 


with illustrated books for the younger chil- 
dren. If these books are daintily illustrated, 
characters faithfully portrayed, they will never 
tire of looking them through and through, 
while they would be restless visitors at t 


table for the older brothers and sisters. L 


agree with Miss Eva Moore, of . Evanston, 
when she says, “‘ taste for good picture-books 


cultivates a taste for stories about good pic-) 


tures and many of our best books are thug) 
grounded.’’ 


* * 
* 


Of course children will read what they like 
and enjoy. If we can find out what that is; 
and satisfy that demand with the purest ané¢ 
best possible literature in that line, we haw 
gained ‘much; but it is also true that at 
early age children can be directed and traine 
in regard to their reading. For, left to them: 
selves they can no more be trusted to get theiz 
own knowledge of and taste for literature u 
aided than they can get their scientific ar 
mathematical training unaided. But th 
training must begin early, for by 12 years ¢ 
age most children have their tastes quite de 
cidedly formed. Begin when a child begins 
read or before by story-telling and the matur 
years will prove the liking thus formed wel 
developed. 
* * * 

Alby L. Sargent comments strongly again 
such authors as Oliver Optic, Alger, Fosdick 
etc., and suggests that if the librarian’s hand 
are too full for interesting the boys in betté 
reading, that is a poor community that can ng 
furnish cultured, sympathetic persons who ¢ 
draw a group of children into their corner ang 
open to their eager ears a better class of lite 
ture. Unhappily we can not begin with tht 
grandmothers as Dr. Holmes suggested, bil 
we can do our best to make good reading 
more attractive than bad. 

When we, as librarians, unite our stren 
to condemn and banish such books from o@ 
shelves it will go far to limit their publication 
and as the boys and girls, naturally recepti 
learn to appreciate books of a higher and b 
ter stamp we have gone a long way tow 
educating our new trustees and future grarz 
mothers, who will be directing the affairs@ 
the library not many years hence. 

* 7. 
* 
But let us all remember that when child 
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active codperation is absolutely necessary. 


are ready to leave school (all too young in 


_ most cases) their self-education will begin in | 


earnest and one of the best lessons that the 
achcol can teach, is to launch people upon 


feading and a judgment sufficiently developed 


to select the right class of books, and the 


library must furnish the chief opportunity for 
these children to read these self-same books. 
As our motto let us take President Eliot’s oft- 
repeated words, ‘‘It is always through the 
children that the best work is to be done for | 
the uplifting of any community.’’ 








THE TRAVELING LIBRARY IN IOWA. 





Singly, it is a case of books sent out from 


| the traveling library department of the State 
their independent life with a taste for good | 


Library for local use and circulation. 
Collectively, it is a system of. library exten- 
sion adopted by the state in 1897,—and greatly 
developed since that time,—by which system 
the benefits of the State Library, through the 
new department, are extended to all parte of 
the state and placed within the reach of every 


| citizen. 


tt 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF THE BURLINGTON LIBRARY —THE STACK ROOM. 


To get best results, both parent and teacher 
must be in strong sympathy with the library 
and its aims. If parents would only be inter- 
ested in what the child reads, and if teachers 
would find out what material was available in 
the library and assist in interesting the chil- 
dren in such supplementary material, great 
good could be accomplished. 

Librarians usually know more about books, 
while teachers know more of the children, so 





The regular case of books contains fifty vol- 
umes, so selected that every case is in a gen- 
eral sense complete. Every case, or library, is 
accompanied by catalogues of the books con- 
tained therein, and record cards for the useof 
the local librarian in the circulation of the 
books. These single libraries are composed of 
standard works and the best popular literature 


| of the day. 


Smaller libraries are made up for the use, of © 


| children in schools and young people in homes; 


these are not catalogued but are made up te 
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fill local wants as far as possible, selections 


being made of books adapted to the school 
grades when these are indicated by the 


applicant. 

There are three ways of securing books from 
the traveling library department: 

1st. Through a local organization already 
in existence; 2d. By effecting an organization 
of twenty-five taxpayers for the purpose of 
borrowing and circulating books; and, 3d. By 
depositing a draft or certified check, as a 
pledge that the books will be well used and 
duly returned. 

The first two methods relate to regular loans 
made under agreement with the state; the third 
method relates solely to special loans of books 
to individuals or to organizations not under 
agreement with the state. 

Write the State Librarian, Des Moines, ask- 
ing for blanks, and stating whether your pur- 
pose is to enter into agreement with the state 
as an associate library, or as an organization 
of twenty-five taxpayers. Or, if you desire 
simply to borrow certain books, write the State 
Librarian, making known your wants—if au, 
special work, name the author, title and pub- 
lisher. When you know the retail price of a 
book desired, enclose with your request a draft 
or check covering cost of same, and thus save 
unnecessary correspondence. 


HOW TO START A FREE LIBRARY. 


There must first be a ‘‘ willing mind.’’ A few 
earnest souls, realizing the need of a library 
and determined that the people of the com- 
munity shall have the benefit of free books 


\. 








must plan and work and agitate until the | 


people are aroused to the fact that this oppor- 

tunity is for them and for their children if 
they will only grasp it. 

Iowa has a good library law. There is no 


reason why your community should not avail | 
itself of the provisions of that law. The first | 


thing to be done is to arouse public sentiment. 
A community should realize that a public | 
library is a part of our great educational sys- | 


tem and as essential to an enterprising town 
as the public school; have public meetings 
and stirring addresses to awaken people. 

The provisions for establishing a free public 
library as given in sections 727-732, title 5, 
chapter 4 of the Code of Iowa should be read 
arefully. The citizens should petition the city 
council to submit the question to a vote of the 





| before: the first day of August in each year, 


| minded, intelligent men and women, wh 
have the good of the community at heart ar 


| should be duly considered. The success of 
| library as an institution will depend largely ¢ 





people at a general or special election. A re 
olution to this end should be introduced ig) 
the city council. The following sample is a) 
form of resolution recently used in an Iowg 
town: } 

**Be it Resolved by the City Council of t 

, Iowa, That at the city election) 
to be held in the city of ...., on the .... day 
of 1901, there shall be submitted to th 
legal voters of said city the question whethe 
a free public library shall be established i 
said city as provided in section 727 of title § 
of chapter 4 of the Code of Iowa. Said ques- 
tion shall be printed upon the ballots at sai 
election in the form required by section 1106 
of title 6 of chapter 3 of the Code of Iowa, 
follows: Shall a free public library be estab.) 
lished? ’’ ; 4 

The resolution having passed the city cou 
cil the next step is to secure the necessary” 
votes in favor of such establishment. Here 
the place for earnest, personal work, for 
a measure of this sort may easily be lost by 
mere indifference. Have a rousing mass meet of 
ing and secure prominent local speakers toy to 
tell why a publie library supported by tax is su 
good thing and why every voter should suf 
port it. 

After the electors have voted in favor of thé 
establishment of a library the Code provides 
that a’ ‘‘ Board of‘library trustees consisting 6 
nine members shall be appointed by thé 
mayor, by and with the approval of the cou 
cil’’ and that ‘‘the board of trustees shallj 
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determine and fix the rate to be levied for 
ensuing year for the maintenance of such 
library.’’ 

This Board should be composed of high 


are above petty intrigues. While a period ¢ 
time will elapse before the tax levy is av 
able, there will be the planning of the wor 
and the selection of standard books of recog 
nized merit and the choice of a librarian whicl 


the character and attainments of the librarial 
who comes in daily contact with the patronim 
If possible a librarian of training or expel 
ience should be secured, but the funds 
rarely sufficient for this. A young woman 
good education and pleasing manners and ad* 

















































| dress can usually be found in every commu- 
“nity whose tastes would jead her to undertake 


this work, and a six weeks’ course in the Iowa 
Summer Library School would be the means 
of her undertaking the work with intelligence 
and helpfulness, if it is not possible to have a 
¢rained librarian. The Secretary of the Library 
Commission should be called on in regard to 
questions of organization, or a regular library 
organizer could be secured to guide and assist 
the librarian in inaugurating the work. If the 
work is properly done at the beginning, it will 
not have to be done over again when the 
library is larger. 

ACCESS TO SHELVES. 


~ Sentiment seems so largely in favor of free 
access to shelves that it is scarcely necessary 
to present arguments in favor of it. The ten- 
dency seems to be toward a modification of 
“the idea in some of the larger closed-stack 
libraries, so that partial access is permitted. 

There seems to be no difficulty in the way 
of a small library allowing perfectly free access 
to the books, and the educational value of 
such freedom should not be overlooked. 

To browse among good books, becoming 
familiar with authors, titles, and even 
the appearance of the books is worth very 
much to those who are without clearly defined 
tastes as to literature, while to students the 
ability to go to the shelves and see all the 
material a library has on a special subject is of 
the greatest value. 

The responsibilities of book selection, how- 
ever, are greater in an open-shelf library than 
in one where the patron asks for a specific 
book. The young person who aimlessly hap- 
pens on any book that chances in her way in 
an open-shelf library, must be protected, and 
no book of doubtful character should be placed 
there. Parents should feel safe in sending the 
boy or the girl to the library with confidence 
that Le will find nothing there that will harm 
him. Careful selection of books is a necessary 
tequisite always, and particularly where the 
youth may take anything he finds on the 
shelves. A librarian when he opens the shelves 
practica‘y annotates books in a wholesale way, 
atid says ‘‘ these books are recommended.’’ 


EFFICIENCY IN | LIBRARY SERVICE. 


To those who are “desiring to fit themselves 
for library work the following extract from the 
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report of the committee on library training of 
the Ohio Library Association may be of in- 
terest: 

** While it is evident from the examples we 
have in libraries throughout the country that 
high excellence and efficiency is attainable 
without special training, and while your com- 
mittee believes also that no course in a library 
school is sufficient to qualify for efficient ser- 
vice unless preceded or followed by actual 
experience, it nevertheless recognizes in the 
regular library school the most expeditious, 
thorough and effective preparation for library 
service, and recommends to -.tkose who are 
looking forward to library work a course in 
one of the regular schools if possible. 

‘*In the opinion of the committee, the sum- 
mer school is an entirely inadequate prepara- 
tion, its important function being to aid those 


already in library work to reach greater effi- . 


ciency. It is clearly impossible to bring within 
the comprehension of the beginner, while 
treating with any degree of thoroughness, the 
various important and complex subjects which 
must be included. To the beginner the whole 
subject matter of the instruction is new, the 
terms are unknown, and the brevity of the 
course forbids repetition or review. On the 
other hand, the library assistant comes with 
some knowledge of the nomenclature, some 
idea of the problems, and more or less practice 
in the work to be done, and may get much 
help from even the few weeks of a summer 
course. 

‘‘As there are many isolated librarians to 
whom a library school course is an impossibil- 
ity, the need of instructidn by correspondence 
may be readily seen. The subject has long 
attracted the attention of library educators. 
The New York State Library School has an- 
nounced courses of instruction by correspond- 
ence, but certain serious practical difficulties 
have prevented the plans from being carried 
out. While some individual attempts have 
been. made to give such instruction, nothing 
having the sanction and assistance of the reg- 
ular library schools has yet been done. In the 
opinion of your committee, it will require an 
equipment and a faculty equal to that of the 
regular schools to give such work value. 

‘*As the practice to which much the larger 
share of the time is devoted is an essential 
part of the course of both the regular and 


summer schools, it seems clear that no gig. i 
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tive instruction can be given by lectures alone 
» witbout practice work. The function of the 

lecture is rather to discuss library problems, 

to interest the public in libraries, to inspire 
~ library workers to greater zeal, and, in rela- 
tion to library training, to interest in it ahd 
emphasize its value, to outline the field to be 
covered and the course to be pursued, and in 
these ways the lectures may be of great 
value.’’ 

The report was signed by W. H. Brett, libra- 
rian of Cleveland Public Library, and E. C. 
Doren, librarian of Dayton Public Library. 





MAGAZINE CLEARING HOUSE. 


Alréady there has been a gratifying response 
to the offer of the Iowa Library Commission 
to receive and redistribute the standard peri- 
odicals. Many libraries have sent in boxes, 
and others write that they are collecting mate- 
rial. The Women’s clubs are also codperat- 
ing in this work. 

To help the libraries of the state in building 
up reference collections of magazines is the 
chief object of the Commission in establishing 
this clearing house for periodicals. In return 
the libraries so helped, or in anticipation of 
such help, are expected to send all duplicates 
to the clearing house to be sent to other 
libraries. 

Shipment will be made by freight unless 
otherwise directed, except for single numbers, 
the Commission paying expense of transporta- 
tion for all miaterial received, and libraries 
paying expense of transportation for all mate- 
rial sent them. 


NEW BOOKS. 





Frequent additions of new books in small 
numbers, is one of the best ways to keep up 
an interest in the library. If a library has a 
fund of $200 to expend during the year for 
books, how much better it is to expend from 
$15 to $20 each month for the new books 
and have them promptly than to buy %100 
worth of books twice a year. 

People who read the reviews of new books 
and hear them talked of and inquire at the 
library only to find that they have not yet been 
purchased, naturally lose interest in the library, 
and buy or borrow the books elsewhere. Books 
that are questionable should not be bought; 
let time first sift their merits ; but books about 











which there is no question, such as Seton 
Thompson’s ‘‘Wild Animals I Have. Known,’ 
or Baker’s ‘‘ Boys’ Book of Inventions,’’ ¢ 
Thompson’s ‘‘ Alice of Old Vincennes,’’ why 
not buy promptly, and let the people have th 
pleasure of timeliness in receiving their books, 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


The next annual meeting of the A. L. 
will be held at Waukesha, Wis., beginning 
July 3, 1901. ; 

Waukesha is attractively located eighteen 
miles west of Milwaukee, in the justly celes 
brated ‘‘ Wisconsin Lake Region.’’ There are 
over thirty beautiful lakes in the county of 
Waukesha, and fine drives in every direction, 

Those attending the meeting of the Ameri 
can Library Association are promised visi 
during the session, to the splendid Milwaukees 
Public Library, and to the magnificent ne 
building of the State Historical Society on th 
University campus at Madison, built wit 
special reference to joint occupancy by th 
Historical Society and University of Wisconsi 
Libraries. 


IOWA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


President.—A. P. FLEMInG, Des Moines. 

Vice-President.—JuDGE G. W. WAKEFIELD, 
Sioux City. q 

Secretary-Treasurer.—Miss H. L. 
Cedar Rapids. 


The eleventh annual meeting of the Io 
Library Association was held in Sioux Ci 
October 18-19, 1900. The attendance 
somewhat smaller than was expected, but 
conference was a successful one, and w 
thoroughly characterized by the active intere 
and enthusiasm which have made the previot 
meetings of the Association of such practical 
value to the librarians of the state. ; 

The next meeting of the association will bé 
held in Burlington, affording a fine opport 
nity to see the beautiful new library buildiz 
there. 


BIRTHDAYS AND ANNIVERSARIES. — 
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The dates connected with famous events ¢ 
with the birthdays of great persons should be 
made the occasion for attracting special attem 
tion to a better class of books, by means 
bulletins and,reading lists bearing on th 
subjects giving material by or about them. 
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The following is alist of dates that should be 
sed during the next three months: 
JANUARY. 
January 1, New Year’s Day. 
January 1, Emancipation Proclamation. 
January 17, Benjamin Franklin. 
January 18, Daniel Webster. 
January 25, Robert Burns. 
January 27, Lewis Carroll. 
January 27, Amadeus Wolfgang Mozart. 
January 29, William McKinley. 
FEBRTARY. 
7," Charles Dickens. 
February 8, John Ruskin. 
February 11, Thomas A. Edison. 
February 12, Abraham Lincoln. 
February 12, Charles Darwin. 
February 14, St. Valentine’s Day. 
February 22, George Washington. 
February 22, James Russell Lowell. 
February 27, Henry W. Longfellow. 
MARCH. 
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February 





Mareh 1, W. D. Howells, 
March 1, Augustus St. Gatidens. 
March 2, Pope Leo XIII. 
March 5, Boaton Massacre. 
March ' 6, Michel Amgelo. 

March 6, Phil. H. Sheridan. 
March 7, Sir Edwin H. Landsoer. 
March 9, Amerigo Vespucci. 
March 17, St. Patrick’s Day. 
March 18, Grover Cleveland. 
March 22, Rosa Bonheur. 

March 28, Raphael. 





FIFTY SCHOOL AND COLLEGE STORIES 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Compiled by Rose C. Cymer, Cleveland, (O.), Public 
Library. 





* There came a young freshman to college, 
When he heard he had to get knowledge, 
He said, ‘Goodness me! 
Why, how can this be ?— 
What a queer thing to do at a college’.” 


Apams, H.C. Charlie Lucken. 
Story of an English boy’s school and college life. 


ALLAN, E. P. One Little Maid. 

A missionary’s daughter in Japan is sent to spend 
a year in America at a wealthy girls’ boarding 
school in Baltimore. With her comes Narika, a 
Japanese girl. The influence the girls exercise 
upon the life in the school is well described. 


ALLEN, W.P. Navy Blue. 
Norman Holmes and Dave Rexdale’s four years as 


cadets in the United States Naval Academy at 
Annapolis. 
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dmicis, E. pe. Heart of a Boy (also pub- 
lished as Cuore). 

This journal runs over ten months of a young 
Italian boy’s school life from October to the fol- 
lowing July. It also incl- ‘+s letters from his 
father and mother and a little story for each 
month, which is read to the scholars for the les- 
son it contains, 


AveRY, HAROLD. Mobsley’s Mohicans. 

Two terms at an English school called the Hanover 
House Academy. The “ Mobicans” was formed 
after reading “The Last of the Mohicans” by 
Cooper; the members are Mobsley, Fraser and 
Deane. They have a thrilling adventure near 
the close of the story. 


AVERY, HarRoLp. (The) Triple Alliance. 

The Triple Alliance is a combination of three 
merry boys, Diggy, Jack Vance and Mugford, 
who become chums and remained together 
throughout their school life. 


Arbour, R. H. (The) Half-Back. 

The -hero is introduced at a preparatory school 
where serious work and discipline are varied 
by golf and football matches. Later the young 
half-back of the school earns a place upon a 
*varsity team and distinguishes himself in a 
great university game. 


Brown, H. D. Two College Girls. 

Edna Howe's life in college is told from the time 
she passes her entrance examination, till, her 
course completed, she delivers the valedictory 
address. Her room-mate, Rosamond Mills, a 
clever Uhicago girl, is Edna’s opposite in every 
way. The story describes college life just as 
it is. 


CHAsE, J. A. Three Freshmen. 
Ruth, Fran and Nathalie’s freshman year at Smith 
College, and the good times they had in “ Bof- 
fin’s Bower.” 


CooLIDGE, SUSAN, PSEUD. 
School. 

The “ Nunnery” is a boarding-school at Hilisover, 
where Katy and Clover Carr were sent for a 
year. Rosamond Redding, one of their school- 
mates, is a girl fullof fun and spirits, and unin- 
tentionally geés her friends into lots of scrapes. 


Dorsey, E. L. (The) Taming of Polly. 
Incidents of Polly Worthington’s school life at 
the Convent of Glen St. Mary. 
(Roman Catholic standpoint.) 


Eoan, M. F. Jack Chumleigh at Boarding 
School. 
The story of a group of boys at a boarding school, 


their plays, fights and examinations. 
(Roman Catholic standpoint.) 


FarRRAR, F. W. St. Winfred’s. 


St. Winfred’s is a large school in England to which 
Walter Evson was sent. The story tells of his 
failures and successes, and a great wrong he 
did to one of his teachers, of which he after- 

wards bitterly repents. 


What Katy did at 
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GetTHen, H.F. Partners. 
Two boys at school, Tom Johnson and “ Rufu/’ 
Smith, entered into partnership, sharing han- 
pers, troubles and friends alike. 


Grant, Ropert. Jack Hall. 

The ex ences of Jack Hall and Frank Haseltiie 
at Utopia School. There are the glorious ej-. 
citements of base ball matches and boat ‘ 


— 


RayMonpD, E. H. The Boys and Girls « 
Brantham. 


What happened at the Brantham Military At 
emy en it proposed to admit girls to th 
school. 

RHODEN, Emma von. (An) Obstinate Maid. 


of life ata German boarding school. Ti 





not to speak of the midnight pranks of “ Tie 
Big ears a scene Society of which Jack isa 
mt member. 


OMER. (The) Riverpark Rebellion. 


pro 
GREENE, 


How the Biverpark Academy cadets stole a holi . story 
oid whaieneunntdnccey be es Ae “Rel. of. 


Hucues, THOMAS, ‘Tom! 3rown’s School P 


pare Pak xy 


“was a society star d in opposition to 


the “Off Shores,” a school club found guilty of 


stealing and general misdemeanor. 


Kine, Cart. CHARLES. Cadet Days. 
Capt: King carries his -hero, George Graham, 
th h the full four years course at the Mili- 
tary 


cademy ut West Point. 
LavRI£, ANDRE. Schoolboy Days in France. 
The young hero attends the 
and tells the story of his studies, and his pro- 
fessors, the tricks of his school students, his 
faiiures and his triumphs. 


Lavris, ANDRE. Schoolboy Days in Russia. 


Dmitri Terentieff is sixteen when the story opens, 
anda pupil of the Gymnasium, Moscow. 


; esting. 
Le Baron, Grace. Twixi You and Me; 
Daisy Wilder’s trials and tribulations in two 

¢ at ** The Bagley’s 
School.” 
Lee, Mis. F 


t Protesso 
Pe tkrongh hi 
" : ote & y 
NK. Redmond of the Seventh, 
The story of a boy's school life and how he con¢ 


gen 
Lee, Mrs. 


qnered his greatest enemy. 

“MartTiIneAv, Harriet. (The) Crofton Boys 

Hugh Proctor’s secret and how be kept it. 
Meape, L. T. (A) World of Girls. 

Hester Thornton's year at Lavender House. — 
MouttTon, L. C. Boy of Eagleheight 

School. 

In her More Bedtime Stories. r 
Perry, Nora. Bessie at Boarding School. 

In her “A Rosebud Garden of Girls.”’ 
Perry, Nora.’ +A) Boarding School Samar- 


itan. 
In her “A Flock of Girls and Boys.” 
Perry, Nora. Hope Benham. 
Hope Benham is the only daughterof a clever in- 
ventive engineer on one of the Boston railways. 
Her father makes a fortune by his inventions, 
and Hope. after a year’s foreign travel, becomes 
asenior pupil in a fashionable rding school. 
PuEewtps, E. 8. Gypsy’s Year at the Golden 
Crescent. oe 
G reynton manages to have a very ¢ time 
; ste Fm she is aware school. She and her dear 
friend Maude Olare, join a secret society called 
reen Sisters. This society performs won- 
ders in the way of midnight spreads, until it is 
“bounced up” by the principal. 
Ray, A. C. Cadets of Flemming Hall. 
Story of the fun and pleasure. hopes and disap- 
pointments in a military school. 


Lycee Montaigne, | 


The | 
scenes from Russian scliool life are very inter- 


Sto 
‘the heroine, is a wiliful, headstrong girl, whe 
rude Miwsnners and obstinate will cause 
much trouble at first. 


RicHarps, L. E. Pogsy. ; a 
. ant mischiat of ay 


u o 


' 


te, " — ¥ » 4 
Bailleul’s dying injunction to his son Phi 
| was Keep straight on” through life. Phil 
adopts this as his motto, and the result is 
story of a lad’s mastery of all sorts of diffiicul 
ties. A French m litary shoo! is the scene. 


| SporrorD, H.P. Hester Stanley at 6t. Ma 

| Hester was born in the South Sea Islanis. Whe 

she is fourteen her father sends her to a schod 

in New England, where Hester finds she has 

| ood deal to learn. The story tells how s 

earned one of the very greatest lessons, and 
the prize she won und gave away. 


| THompson, A. E. Beck’s Fortune. 
Until Berk Bryan is fourteen she 
grandfather, who scarcel es 
clot On by ; .. 
bh bel ine to” 
npeeie. w 


‘ort 


wee 4 


eae ® 


schoo! life. with its cric 
pfights and paper chases. 


I. tT: Captain of the Cadets. 
is a manly fellow, wh 
ids his accepting help in 
ting an education, or in caring for his 
brother. He makes his way through school 
hard work, and becomes the popular captain 
the school cadets. 


TomMLINsON, E. T. Ward Hill at Weston. 
Ward Hill, the Senior. | 
Ward Hill at College. 
Ward Hill’s career from the time he enters a 
paratory school as a “Freshy,” until heg 
ates with honor from college. 
Tomkins, E. K. (An) Unlessoned Girl. 


At sixteen Margy Brooks is a particularly 
agreeable giri. Her mother has failed to 
her to dress or behave properly. Th 
influence of a cousin she is sent to a 
where she improves wonderfully, and 
enters Vassar, having wona free scho 


VaILE, C. M. Orcutt Girls. 
Sue Orcutt. 


Two New England Girls make up their mind t« 
toschool. Thestor tells how they earned 
money, and their life at Merton Academy. 


Wurrvey, A. D T. Sally Gibson’s Spunk. 
In her Homespun Yarns ; 
WRIGHT, ELViIRTON. Freshman and Senic 


Two brothers, (raig and Jamie Sternhoid, are 
“freshman” and “senior” of the story. 
of Vermont) 
their coll 


t 


enter together the Universit 
aoring ee. The story descri 
e. 




















GETHEN, H. F. Partners. . 

Two boys at school, Tom Johnson and “* Rufus 

Smith, entered into partnership,sharing ham- 
pers, troubles and friends alike. 


GRANT, RoBertT. Jack Hall. _ 
The experiences of Jack Hall and Frank Haseltine 
at Utopia School. There are the glorious ex- 
citements of base ball matches and boat races, 
not to speak of the midnight pranks of “ The 
Big Four,” a secret society of which Jack is a 
prominent member. 


GREENE, Homer. (The) Riverpark Rebellion. 
How the Riverpark Academy cadets stole a holiday 
and what came of it. 


HuaGues, THoMAs. Tom Brown’s School Days. 
Tom Brown at Oxford. 
The best school stories that were ever written. 


JAK, PSEUD. Scotch Caps. 

A story of a boy’s academy situated in a pretty 
harbor town of the eastern states. The “Scote 
Caps” was a society started in opposition to 
the “Off Shores,” a school club found guilty of 
stealing and general misdemeanor. 


Kina, Capt. CHARLES. Cadet Days. 
Capt. King carries his hero, George Graham, 
through the full four years course at the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point. 


LAURIE, ANDRE. Schoolboy Days in France. 
The young hero attends the Lycee Montaigne, 
and tells the story of his studies, and his pro- 
fessors, the tricks of his school students, his 
faiiures and his triumphs. 


LaurI£, ANDRE. Schoolboy Days in Russia. 
Dmitri Terentieff is sixteen when the story opens, 
and a pupil of the Gymnasium, Moscow. The 
scenes from Russian school life are very inter- 
esting. 
Le Baron, Grace. Twixi You and Me. 

Daisy Wilder's trials and tribulations in two terms 
at **The Misses Bagley’s Fashionable Boarding 
School.” 

Lee, Mrs. FRANK Professor Pin. 

A small, awkward, but manly professor, named 
Pinley is called in derision “Professor Pin” by 
his students. The story shows how, in the end, 
he wins the boys’ love through his kindnessand | 
generosity. 

LEE, Mrs. FRANK. Redmond of the Seventh. 

The story of a boy's schoo) life and how he con- 
que his greatest enemy. 

MARTINEAU, HARRIET. (The) Crofton Boys 

Hugh Proctor’s secret_and how he kept it. 

Meape, L. T. (A) World of Girls. 

Hester Thornton’s year at Lavender House. 


| 
Mouton, L. C. Head Boy of Eagleheight | 
School. | 


In her More Bedtime Stories. L 
Perry, Nora. Bessie at Boarding School. 
In her “A Rosebud Garden of Girls.” 
Perry, Nora. (A) Boarding School Samar- 
itan. 
In her “A Flock of Girls and Boys.” 
Perry, Nora. Hope Benham. 
Hope Benham is the only daughter of a clever in- 
ventive engineer on one of the Boston railways. 
Her father makes a fortune by his inventions, 
and Hope. after a year’s foreign travel, becomes 
asenior pupil in a fashionable boarding school. 


Puetps, E. 8. Gypsy’s Year at the Golden 


Crescent. 

Gypsy Breynton manages to have a very good time 
while she is away at school. She and her dear 
friend Maude Clare, join a secret society called 
Evergreen Sisters. his society performs won- 
ders in the way of midnight spreads, until it is ; 
“bounced up” by oe Bi, ncipal. 

Ray, A. C. Cadets of Flemming Hall. 

Story of the fun and pleasure. hopes and disap- 

pointments in a military school. 





| Raymonp, E. H. The Boys and Girls of 


Brantham. 


What happened at the Brantham Military Acad- 
omy pan it proposed to admit girls to the 
school. 


RHODEN, EMMA VON. (An) Obstinate Maid. 


Story of life ata German boarding school. Ilse, 
the heroine, is a willful, headstrong girl, whose 
rude manners and obstinate will cause her 
much trouble at first. 


RICHARDS, L. E. Peggy. 
A story full of the fun and mischief of a girls’ 
boarding school. 


Rossins, 8S. 8. Miss Ashton’s New Pupil. 
Gay larks, secret clubs, spreads, and a sleighing 
party that didn’t turn out well, are some of the 
things that happened one year at Montrose 
Académy. 


SCHULZ, JEANNE. Straight On. 

Capt. Bailleul’s dying injunction to his son Philip 
was “keep straight on” through life. Philip 
adopts this as his motto, and the result is a 
story of a lad’s mastery of all sorts of difficul- 
ties. A French m litary school is the scene. 


SPOFFORD, H. P. Hester Stanley at St. Marks. 
Hester was born in the South Sea Islands. When 
she is fourteen her father sends her to a school 
in New England, where Hester finds she has a 
good deal to learn. The story tells how she 
learned one of the very greatest lessons, and of 

the prize she won and gave away. 


THOMPSON, A. E. Beck’s Fortune. 


Until Beck Bryan is fourteen she lives with her 
grandfather, who scarcely gives enough food or 
clothing On his deathbed he tells Beck of a 
hidden treasure that belongs to him and of 
wh chshe is heir This fortune works a great 
revolution in Beck's life. She is sent to Lake 
Side Seminary, from which she graduates three 
years later. 











. Three years at Wolverton. 


Good story of English school life. with its cricket 
matches, bread fights and paper chases. 


THuRsTON, I. T. Captain of the Cadets. 


Alexander Saunders is a manly fellow, whose 
sturdy pride forbids his accepting help in get- 
ting an education, or in caring for his little 
brother. He makes his way through school by 
hard work, and becomes the popular captain of 
the school cadets. 


TOMLINSON, E. T. Ward Hill at Weston. 
Ward Hill, the Senior. 
Ward Hill at College. 

Ward Hill's career from the time he enters a pre- 
paratory school as a “Freshy,” until he gradu- 
ates with honor from college. 

Tomkins, E. K. (An) Unlessoned Girl. 

At sixteen Margy Brooks is a particularly dis- 
agreeable girl. Her mother has failed to teach 
her to dress or behave properly. Through the 
influence of a cousin she is sent to a school 
where she improves wonderfully, and finally 
enters Vassar, having won a free scholarship 

VAILE, C. M. Orcutt Girls. 
Sue Orcutt. 
Two New England Girls make up their mind to go 


toschool. The stor: tells how they earned the 
money, and their life at Merton Academy. 


Wuitney, A.D T. Sally Gibson’s Spunk. 
In her Homespun Yarns 


WRIGHT, ELVIRTON. Freshman and Senior. 


Two brothers, Craig and Jamie Sternhold, are the 
“freshman” and “senior” of the story. They 
enter together the University of Vermont in 
ae. The story describes their college 

e. 





























